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The paper examines briefly the issues of equality 
and excellence, the barriers to post-secondary 
schooling, the organization of college admissions, 
and the widening of access to further schooling. 
It then utilizes these results in an intensive 
examination of a single^ institution' s policies 
and procedures • 
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The Opening of Admissions: 
Implications for Policies and Procedures 



EXCELLENCE. EQUALITY . 

"Open Admissions" is the most recent expression of the time-honored and still 
dynamic ideal of equal opportunity. In libraries around the world, shelves reach 
to ceilings with references to tha forces and indicators of the steady movement 
toward this goal, especially in educational opportunity. The course from aris- j 
(ocratic to meritocratic to egalitarian admissions philosophies has been charted. 

At no time have these democratic sentimj^nts been more alive and effective 
than in the United States during the past one hundred years, a period marked by 
the Morrill Land Grant Act (1862.) on the one end and by the City University of New 
York's Opea Admissions Program on the other. In the 196n's and early 1970's es- 
pecially, the theme of equal educational opportunity came to be honored as the ful- 
fillment of a national dream. 

On an abstract level, there was little dissent to this trend. However, when 
It was time to honor the pledge of equal opportunity, several long-standing arguments 
heated up. The basic question behind them was, "Higher education for whom?". Some 
said that the opportunity for education after secondary school should be based solely 
on academic merit. Others, like a recent Michigan governor, said that "the educ- 
cation of a citizenry is fundamentally a state responsibility, based upon the belief 
that society rather than the individual is ;the primary beneficiary of the value of 
education," and therefore it should be available to all who want it. 

Thinkers in the first tradition include Thomas Jefferson, who, in 1778, pro- 
posed an educational system in which a "national aristocracy" of talent would rise 
to the top, permitting 

"...the best geniuses. [to] ^be raked 
from the rubbish annually." 

i\nother is Charles Eliot, who in his 1869 inaugural address at Harvard said, 

"The community does not owe superior ^ 
[i.e.y higher] .education to all child- 
ren, but only to the elite." 

In more recent times. Sir Eric Ashby, has written. 

All civilized countries •. .depend upon a 
thin clear stream of excellence to pro- 
vide new ideas, new techniques, and the 
statesmanlike treatment of complex 
social and political pi'oblems. Without 
the renewal of this excellence, a nation 
can drop to mediocrity in a gen^^ration . . . 
the highly gifted student .. .needs to be 
treated as elite ." 

Spokesman for egalitarian education argue that everyone, not Just an elite, 
should have access to schooling after high school. In February, 1970, the Board of 
Trustees of the National Urban League asserted, 

"...that our nation's colleges and univ- 
ersities must adopt or reestablish " o 
policies of open admission and direct • - ^ 

both public dnd private funds into 
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creating opportunities whereby any person 
who has completed requirements for graduation 
from an accredited high school or its equivalent 
will be assured access to higher education."^ 

These positions represent two schools of thought, one honoring what adherents 
consider to be excellence, the other honoring equality. One might conclude after 
reading thefee statements that the' notions are mutually exclusive. They need not 
•be. Excellence is not the possession of any one field, or skill, or virtue, but 
exists in. many varieties. There is excellence in computation and excellence in 
conjugation; excellence that requires skill and excellence that involves being a 
certain kind of person. 7 

Excellence is the result of superior attainment in meeting distinctive goals. 
"It may be experienced at every level and In every seriouSgkind of higher education," 
said John Gardner In his superb little book on this topic. Excellence is not 
possessed solely by any single college or set of institutions, but may be found 
wherever people and institutions strive for the highest standards in whatever they 
attempt. / ^ , a . 

Given this definition of excellence, one might conclude that it can exist 
in egalitarian settings. This may be true, but before such a conclusion can be 
drawn, one must set parameters for "equality" just as wd have for "excellence." - 
Equality implies different conditions to different people. Therefore, before dis- 
cussing it in terms of higher education, we Should decide what we mean by equality. 

It has been a tenet of demgcratlc tliought that. "all men are created equal." 
Then disagreement sets in. Some argue that there are and should be no differences 
between men; that all people should be treated and respected equally because no 
person is better than "another in any dimension. Jacksoriian democracy and the de- 
liberations of student radicals shared this view. Others, who agree with the fund- 
amental tenet, have a "different conception of equality.* They believe that all people 
nre equal before the law in their possession of certain' legal, civil, and political 
rights; that everyone is equally important as a person/ and that equality of treatment 
and consideration should be granted to everyone regardless of station; that equality 
of opportunity to change one's condition should be the norm. However, this view 
also recognizes that equality of opportunity is affected by one's circumstances, and 
that perfect equality of circumstances cannot be guaranteed. People are not equal 
in talents and motivation; consequently, they are not equal in achievement. We can- 
not: guarantee equality of results. As long as some problems require trained minds 
for their solution, and as long as some people have the aptitude' and motivation to 
learn complicated procedures, we will always have differing results from differing 
efforts. This does not mean that some people have great erintrinsic worth than others, 
but only that equality of achievement cannot be 'guaranteed.. We can promise equality 
of oppertunity~e.g.^ access to additional schooiing—but we cannot promise that every- 
one who tries will earn a degree in Physics or Accountingr-tmiess we are willing to 
reduce the standards for them to the lowest commoji^-denominator . 

DEFINING OPENED ADMISSIONS 

These positions do not exhaust the/arguments pro and con; they are only rep* 
resentative. They help illustrate tha/part of the problem with the debate about 
open admissions, a part not often faced^ either by advocates or opponents, is the de- 
finition of terms. For example, equa/ opportunity for what education? Do all. 
spokesmen mean the same thing when they talk about it? Probably not. Proponents 
usually include a wide range of learning activities, traditional academic studies as 
well as career programs, offered M universities, four-year colleges, community 
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colleges, and proprietary schools owned by private businesses. Opponents usually 
seem to be trying to preserve the sanctity of traditional colleges and universities 
from the masses of students, who, in previous years and under other philosophies,, 
woul^ not even have considered post-secondary education. 

A more general problem of definition concerns the term "open admissions." 
It implies a dichotomy: open admissions and closjg admissions. If admissions is 
now "open," it must have been closed at cne time. The term conveys no feeling 
of a continuum on which we can calibrate the degree of openness. For this reason, 
I prefer to say "opened," "opening," or "expanded" admissions.. 

For this discussion, the term opened admissions represents the philosophy 
that anyone may find access to additional schooling beyond the secondary levels 
"Open admissions," the popular term used to convey this thought, is an admini- 
strative label used to identify the attempts made to eliminate the effect-s of 
traditional barriers to post-secondary learning opportunities, so that every person 
may pursue the education or training for which he or sh^ is prepared . Note the 
words, "attempts made. to eliminate": Increasing admissions opportunities is an 
organic process, ^ not the result of a mechanical thrust or fiat, although certain 
stages in the process may be forced by student and community activism, as at the 
City University of New York. Second, the term used is "post-secondary learning," 
not "higher" education,^ because bachelor's degree programs are not the only op- 
portunities either available or important. Career programs in health care, food 
processing, and auto mechanics are also important. Third, the emphasis is on may 
progress, not will progress. The opening of admi^ions should expand the number 
of options available to people, not simply e^ffend the length of the locks tep of 
earlier school years. Universal access should riot mean universal attendance. The 
goal is to provide freedom of choice for all students. Traditional students should 
be as free to delay college as ne^7 students are to begin. Fourth, the definition 
includes both traditional education and cafeer training, a further emphasis on the 
second point. A Bachelor of Arts is neither the only symbol of excellence, nor the 
best forni of education for every student to pursue, given the ranges of people's 
interests and society's needs. And entrepreneurs, idealists, and the cajeer-oriented 
are all motivated to satisfy needs. Last, note the expression, "for which he or 
she is prepared." This is not meant to be a covert form of exclusion.* , People 
should find it possible to progress from course to course and program to program 
according to their interests and competence in the prerequisite stage. The student 
who is deficient in mathematics but wants to study engineering or accounting should 
be counseled into the appropriate preparatory course, not simply admitted, or denied 
admission, or told fo find another field of study. Meritocratic admissions sta^^ 
dards ignore students* needs and honor the institution's notion of "standards." 
Opened admissions should help students satisfy their desires to learn. 

THE BARRIERS TO ADMISSION ' 

Richard Ferrin, in Barriers to Universal Higher Education > surveyed twenty 
years of literature on barriers to college attendance and formulated four categories 
into whi£^ most barriers seem to fall: academic, financial, geographic, and motiv- 
ational. - While Ferrin's four-part model of barriers provides a convenient display 
for their study, I found that the list of barri^.rs was incomplete and that the 
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*One of the reasons some people may object to this definition is that any "no" is 
taken as a final roadblock, another barrier, not a temporary and necessary diver- 
sion. Until they believe that the door will be opened after they have completed 
the prerequisites, they will pound on the door they want open, and promises will 

'not be heard. 
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categories needed refinement. It is^not enough to label a cell or bin "academic" 
and fill it with some academically-related barriers based in post-secondary in- . 
stitutions and others based outside this set of forces. Therefore, I^ultiplied 
the four categories by two dimensions, one to include the four categories of 
barriers and aspects of them that are related more to institutions than to students, 
.e.g., curricula offerings; and the others to include aspects of the four categories 
of barriers that are related more to individuals than to institutions, e.g.^ curricul«i 
interests. There is some overlap between the two dimensions, of course, just as there 
is some between the four categories. The eight cells are shown in Figure I. 

Academic barriers, especially the effects of socio-economic status and 
test scores on the sorting of students , ^|nd the tracking of students in secondary 
schools, have been studied* extensively . Financial barriers have also received 
a great deal o£ attention, although individual barriers such as. foregone income 
have not been studied as much as the effects of tuition charges. Geographic barriers 
have received some attention, especially from Anderson ^ £l, Ferrin, and Willingham, 
WHO have dene studies on the location of colleges- and the proximity of open access 
institutions to large segments of the population. However, the problems of 
psychological distance from the collegiate culture have not been studied as thoroughly 
Nor have the barriers to physically handicapped students received much attention. 
The noed for financial aid support by^ part-time students has also been generally 
ignored. 

Educators have written at length about "the influence of parental and school 
encouragement on student achievement and aspirations. However, they have generally 
neglected the need for day-care centers, the special needs of older, returning 
students, and the requirements of those who are the victims of previously-rated 
moraliiiy, such as those who have lean in jail, or who have pursued a curriculum 
-t^h^ is not preparatory to college study. 

TRENDS m) PRESSURES IN AD>nSSIONS P 

To understand more fully the progress in overcoming these barriers, we 
need first to examine several trends in admissions. The movement from aristocratic 
to meritocratijz^go egalitarian admissions philosophies has been explained well by 
Patricia Cross. Another historical comparison, however, has not been made. Some 
commentators say that "opened admissions" is no different from the land Grant phil- 
osophy which provided in the late 19th century low cost institutions for the children 
of the industrial classes. Lowering the tuition costs of higher education was an 
important first step, but it did not diminish the effects of other barriers. Land 
Grant colleges adn.itted nearly all applicants until the 1950 's when many of these 
schools found that they had to use admissions criteria in order to admit only those 
for whom they had room. State colleges, which for vear3 had been admitting every 
high school graduate applicant, suddenly began turning people away. They had 
failed to correlate the increase in high school graduates with the need for more 
college spaces. 

There are five major differences between present egalitarian trends and Land 
Grant college practices. First, placement in appropriate courses, not just access 
to higher education, is of major concern. Maay colleges tell prospective students 
about the programs available and try to help find suitable matches between interests 
and opportunities. Second, the revolving doors of the Land Grant colleges are 
being held open by tutoring, counseling, and transitional courses. Students are 
being helped in their attempts to cope with institutions; thev are not just given 
access one term and flunked out the next. There is a concern for the proper eval* 

uation of strengths and deficiencies* and the beginnings of a strong emphasis 
on the value that the educational experience adds to one's life. Third, admission 
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is not limited to a "collegepage"population of recent becondary school graduates. Fourth, 
Land Grant colleges were bu/lt in rural areas away from population centers, and charges 
for room and board, in many cases', offset the advantages of low tuition. Now, there is 
concern for the accessibility of campuses^ and financial aid according to the need for, it.. 
Finally, open-door community .colleges provide access, especially for part-time students, 
in a way that was never available before, even with the early Land Grand movement. 

Sir Eric Ashby has identified three major forces acting on higher education. 
These forces are consumer demand, i.e., the amount and kind of education the public 
wants; manpoi^er needs, i.e., the Tneeds of society for highly trained people and the 
jobs that influence students' choice of studies; .and patrons' influences i.e. , the 
consequences of donors' or legislaj^grs ' decisions to finance or not to fund various 
aspects of the educational systen/. During the years immediately after Sputnik, 
these forces spurred on the dramatic increase in attention paid to secondary and 
higher learning. These forces and the Civil Rights movement combined to encourage 
minorities and their advocates to seek the cqllege places necessary for jobs and 
upward mobility. Education was viewed not pnly as a matter of consumption, but also 
as an investment^, both for the individual and for society. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 expanded access further with loans and grants, 
but the assassination in 1968 of the Reverand Martin Luther King is more frequently 
cited as the public event that shook the consciousness of the land and inspired many 
predominantly white colleges aggressively to increase their recruiting of Black and 
and other minority students . , , . 

r» t_ II II /v^^QO^^ity, ipw-xncome, disabled, ,etCf) 

Recruiting the new'Vstudents^ Co higher learning was difficult; it involved a 
substantial change in admissions strategy, and admitting them raised new issues and con- 
troversies about admis^sions criteria and the qualifications for college-level study. 
Aptitude test scores and high school achievemenjjyle\{els , both highly correlated with 
family socio-economic status, were lower for^the new recruits than the nqrms established 
by previous competitors for college spaces. To ease the transition between secondary 
school and college, and to help insure the success of the students admitted, numerous 
special summer and year-long ''bridge" programs were established in both, high schools 
and colleges. 

These new pressures and the changes in both population statistics and public 
accountability have helped heighten the degree of specialization in admissions offices, 
l^ile all admissions offices are concerne'd with enrollment, public relations, and 
admissions policy, these are not the primary activities that define the tone of an 
office. These major jobs are recruiting, selecting, counseling, and the management of 
student records and data^ All campuses are concerned with these core tasks, but most 
admissions offices choose only one or two as a dominant activity. The choice depends 
upon the type of institution and its stage of development. Private colleges and univ- 
ersities tend to spend more time recruiting than public institutions do, and public in- 
stitutions are more often than private ones engaged in the sophisticated management o£ 
student records and data. Only a few large private universities would claim this ks 

a primary respohsibility . ' ! 

\ ' 

r 

Student recruiting is a major activity primarily^for smalJ private liberal arts 
colleges which have traditionally been faced with competition from the more prestigious 
private and the lower cost public institutions. Recruiting involves visits to second- 
ary schools and alumni groups, placing advertising in newspapers and magazines, contracting 
for posters, catalogues and brochures, developing market plans for finding students who 
are likely to have the profile of current successful undergraduates, and the sundry other 
activities that are involved in identifying a pool of students and trying to sell them 
on the virtues and opportunities of one's home institution. Public ^mphasis on expanding 
admissions opportunities has resulted in more attention being given to recruiting by all 
colleges. / 

■ . ■ 8/ 



Other colleges have sufficient numbet;s of applicants but want to be sure that 
they select from that group the most able students. Altho\igh selection procedures vary 
by institution, typically selection is done by the director of admissions, or possibly 
the^irector and his staff. However, as schools ascend the status ladder, there is 
a strong likelihood that the faculty will be involved in selection. At one level,, faculty 
serve on a screening committee that reviews the difficult oases of children of alumni and 
friends. 'At another level, the faculty is involved in reading and voting on all candi- 
dates, not just the problem cases. As demands for expanded accuss increase, faculty 
and staff devote more attention to the establishment of n^w criteria for selection. 

Still other ia-s titutions spend most of their admissions time counseling students 
about placement and curricula opportunities. These activities are shared as a primary 
task by both unselective open-door community colleges ana the most selective private 
colleges and universities'. The former operate this way as a matter of public service; 
the latter because they have an abund^^e of highly qualified applicants and want students 
to make their college choices for educational reasons. 

The fourth category of admissions office is concerned primarily with the manage- 
ment of student records and data. As mentioned previously, this activity is considered 
most important by l^rge public and some private univeirsities, and by the central offices 
of public systems of higher education. (The increasing use by private 

colleges of federal and state financial aid funds, and the concomitant reports required, 
result in all colleges being concerned with student data management.) -Typically, in 
these cases, the director or dean of aamissions is also the university^ registrar and is 
engaged in significant levels of institutional research, especially t^at involving enrol).- 
ment projections, space and facilities usage, ^ad the scheduling of rooms and examinations. 
The emphasis of these offices is on computer-generated reports for management planning 
and decision making, and as a means of accountability to public sponsors. 

The different types of admissions offices are responses to the varied pressures 
On institutions during these days of dynamic change. The case study will illustrate 
one office's response. 

The barriers to enrollment are formidable, hut there has been progress in re- 
ducing them. It is clear, though, that they are objectionable to different groups for 
different reasons. &me are concerned about manpower requirements; they want to be 
sure that enough trained people are available for industry and government., Others are 
moved by their consciences to object to the gap between national ideals and^ reality for 
segments of the population. Finally, others are driven to protest the barriers by the 
desire for a better job, higher income, and an improved quality of life. In our culture, 
education provides the pass to t-hose goals. Most >attempts to overcome barriers try to 
attack several at once: motivation and geographic barriers overlap; overcoming the 
academic barriers but not the financial ones would help few. 

Much of the attention given to these barriers has been on* the national leA/el, 
and t^e data sometimes lose their poignancy when there are no personalities attached. 
To o>iercome this obstacle, we will discuss the barriers to access and how they are being 
oveircome by looking intensively at one case. Since so much attention has been given to 
the'national attempts at overcoming barriers and to the City University of New York's 
Open Admissions Program, which is only one attempt at expanding access, is should be 
of interest to consider the case of another institution that^ is committed to the opening 
of admissions. 

ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY: A CASE STUDY 

In arguing for the opening of admissions to higher education, John Holt refers 
Q to libraries, museums, and concert halls as appropriate analogues to the, ideal college 
ERJC^^ university. The former make no judgments about admission, he says,' and neither should 
HMMaa the latter.^' 

A- 
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At first glance, Roosevelt University i& a fitting axaiqple for Holt's beguiling 
description. *It is housed in the same ten-story building .as the Auditorium Theatre, 
Chicago's distinguished 4,000 seat concert hall designed by Adler and Sullivan, which 
opened .in'1889. Located. at the comer .of Michigan Avenue and Congress Parkway, the 
Theatre is a central turret on the eastern border of the city, and looks out over 
Grant -Park to the Chicago harbor and Lake Michigan. i 

Even if Holt's analogy is strained, Roosevelt is a striking case to consider. 
Unlike most catalogue and founding statement rhetoric that pays homage to abstract 
verities, Roosevelt's "manifesto" is simple, direct, and active. It promises excellence, 
academic f reedom/"educational opportunities to persons of both sexes and of various races 
on equal terms," faculty governance, concern for the city, and assuran.:e that "from the 



standpoint of location, time^ and cost, its educational facilities [will be] made 
accessible as possible to all qualified students." 



as 



Roosevelt's founding promises repeal the reasons for its birth. In 1945, the 
president, dean of the faculties, and some sixty-tiight faculty members of the Central 
YMCA College of Chic^so resj^ed in a controversy with the governing board over .academic 
freedom and discrimination. The group joined together in this spirit to found a new 
c^ollege. At first, the name Thomas Jefferson College was chosen, but the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt moved the founders' to adopt his name. 



Classes at Roosevelt College 
in temporary quarters. Accreditatlor. 
was really the continuation, of a p 
student body, and library had been m(Jved 



egan in September, 1945, with more than 1,300 students 
came quickly, in March, 1946, because Roosevelt 
sor institution; faculty, administrative staff, 
virtually* intact . 



rec eces 



Enrollment swelled with WorU )Var II veterans funded by the G. I., Bill, new 
patrons joined the ranks of friends of tl^ college (although its endowment never swelled 
as quickly as enrollment) , and in I947'^it purchased and moved into the historic Audi- 
torium Building; Within three years, Roosevelt had an enrollment of over 6,000 students. 
In 1954, the College became a university. 

The radical fervor of thoses early days/ thirty years ago, exists now in subdued 
form. The University is nbQ.onger seten as a "hotbed for commies," but as a liberal 
place with flexible ideas; twenty-fifth anniversary plaques hang in the offices of the 
few "founding fathers" who have not moved on or retired, and the remaining Young Turks 
are now the Established Order. \ 

<^ 

Uiilike many collegiate stpteinents of philosophy, Roosevelt's carries a vision 
that defined its role and by the^ hard2york of dedicated people became its mission. .In 
Xhe Distinctive College , Burton Clark elaborates his theory of }:he stages through 
i^hich a vision must 'move on its way to becoming a saga. Although his cases do not' 
include Roosevelt, she is on her iway to meeting the criteria. The early vision imbued 
the mission with such energy and clarity that its achievements have nearly become legend 
with a life of their own, somewhdt separate from reality. This takes on special meaning 
at Roosevelt ^hen one tries to distinguish between flexibility based on a liberal phil- 
osophy and flexibility based on economic expendiency and a desire for survival. 

The distinction occurred to this writer because Roosevelt's programs and structure 
seemed so much more than other colleges' to be near the far end of the continuum called 
the opening of admissions, and Roosevelt was considering even more changes. I began 
to doubt its sincerity. Scores of panels on higher ed.^atibn had urged institutions 
to become more flexible and to market their programs, and, hundreds of colleges had begun 
to change in response tb "consumer desires" and the need for more students in order |to 
balance budgets. But further investigation revealed thpt Roosevelt had not changed for 
Q these reasons, or at least not for these reasons alone* Its changes were sturctural 
and based in its philosophy; acces,s was always being broadened, but not at the expense 
i^^s standards. While other colleges, have been drqppipg their English departments 



and substituting programs in "communications ,"/Rooseve!PE §^s maintained in a very 
good English department one of the most rigorous writing requirements in the country. 

.The results of this' cursory examination into the basis for flexibility con- 
vinced me that Roosevelt would be a good case to explore for the purposes of this 
study. y 

THE SETTING ^ - - -^^^^ ' 

■ ■- • • 

The main entrance to Roosevelt reminds the visitor of Grand Central Station in 
New York. Although the lobby is not as large as Grand Central, its style is of the 
same period. The ceiling is high and the fixtures massive. Two elevators give to their 
riders temporary relief from the sounds of traffic and trains. 

The lobby has a newsstand, information counter, announcements board, and colorful 
brochures housed in. racks of modern design. The Summer School sign proclaims air con- 
ditioned rooms \^as one of its features. 

The announcements board andj the elevators underscore the fact that Roosevelt 
University comprises one building. i This unique feature and the school's location offer 
both important conveniences and interesting problems. Alyce E. Pasca, one of the 
founding faculty and Director of tne Counseling and Testing Service, describes the 
former hotel building with its World War II surplus furniture as a symbol of upward 
mobility, and a conduit for rumors.^ The corridors create an excellent "word of mouth" 
circuit, she says. Students and faculty compliment the sturdiness of the thick walls 
in the original parts of the building — and contrast them to the walls in^modern 
high schools --but deride the construction and colors in its nef^er parts. 

\ ' - 1 ' 

The location^ of the building i^s excellent; it is convenient to all major trans- 
portation routes. However, this convenience carries a problem with it. The boulevards 
and railroad tracks that bring students to Roosevelt also go by it, and the sounds, of 
traffic, parades, and the elevated train all hinder concentration. 

\ ' ' ^ 

These are the features of-an^urban institution, by which I mean not only that it 

is ^.ocated in a city, b\it also that it serves both city dwellers and commuters. Through 

flexible class scheduling and special degree programs j Roosevelt fulfills its mission of 

teaching those who will teach and otherwise work in the city.! ' It is also a major 

cultural center for music and theatre. 

Our definition of urban institution also leads to the offering of classes at the 
other end of the commuter line, in the suburbs. But most of the students arc downtown, 
and they are 15% foreign, 26% Black, and often part-time in status. Many of them study 
after work; at 6:00 pm the elevators and halls ar jam^^d with students eager for the 
credit^ that lead to new jobs, promotions, and raxses . 

THE ORGANI^ATtON 

J . ^ 

In 1975, Roosevelt offered approximateljr fifty fields of concentration through 
the departments and programs of the five undergraduate divisions. The seven instructional 
colleges or divisions are: College of Arts aiid Sciences, Walter E. Heller College of 
Business Administration, College of Continuing Education, Chicago Musical College, Colluge 
of Ed ucation , Graduate Division , and Labor Education Division , .which offers special 
courses for union officers and members. The nearly 350 faculty members, more than half 
of whom are full-time, teach approximately 7,000 full and part-time students. 

» \ 
There is a symbiotic relationship between a\ curriculum and its students. At 

Roosevelt, as in nature, this relationship is one 6f give and .cake; the direction of 

one is determined in large part by the movement of the other. For an urban institution^ 
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this means that the courses,, the faculty, the schedule, the services, and the problems 
of administration are influenced by its particaliar studentfy, which is attracted by the 
possibilities of the school's academic environment and philosophy^ The dynamics at ^ 
Roosevelt have resulted in a shift away from, traditional programs and full-time studg^ts 
to continuing education, general studies, graduate training^ and part-time students. 
The "new students" to higher education may^ be found at Roosevelt* 

The trend away from the College of Arts and Sciences is severe, and more so than 
the decline in total applications. From 1964 to 1973, total fall term applications to 
Arts and Sciences fell from 2259 to 924, or 53%, while| total applications to the. Univ- 
ersity dropped 12%* Fall earollment of ne\^^students in Arts and Sciences feil 53^. while 
total enrollment of new students fell 21%, 

Two questions emerge from this simple analysis* First, has enrollment in Arts 
and Sciences courses dropped as severely as enrollment in the Collage? Second, can 
one expect enrbllment in Continuing Education and (Graduate JS^tudy, two areas of dram- 
atic growth", to grow sufficiently to compensate for the decline in Arts and Sciences? 

\ ^' 

The answer to the first question is, "No'** Since many of the courses taken <by 
General Studies students were liberal artj courses, enrollment in thera has not fallen 
as precipitously as enrollment in the College as a whole* However, "enrollment" uan 
be a misleading statistic, because unless definitions are made ^^lear, one might cojmpare 
a total of fbll-time studehts with a total of part-tine students* And thio leads ais 
to the answer to the second* question* Even with an ,increase in enrollment of 400^ since 
1966, and projections for continued increases. Continuing Education alone cannot l?e 
seen as offering the possibility of compensating on a one-to-one basis for the decline 
in Arts and Science enrollment* For one thing, .Continuing Education students earn 
fewer total credits at Roosevelt because they enter with advanced standing earned else- 
where* In re^cent years,, almost one-half of the credits applied toward graduation re- 
quirements ha^^been earned elsewhere* Only 30 credits Edward a degree must be earned 
at Roosevelt* Second, most Continuing Education an4 graduate students are enrolled 
part-time. . , ^ ^ 

^Over a three year period, total head-coun^^enrollment has just about stabilized* 
The full-time equivalent is about 4200 students. However, the number of credit hours 
taken by students has declined as the number of part-time students has Increased. 

The most rapid expansion of enrollments has been in Continuing Education and ^ 
graduate student^s. From Fall 1968 to Fall 1973, total enrollment in Continuing Educ- 
ation grew from ^20 to 1096 students* Graduate enrollment incteased from about 25% 
of the total in 1971-72 to^ 32% in 1974. . \ 

Continuing Education and graduate students toge^ther offer significant opportuniites 
for maintaining total enrollment, but with students whose age, attitudes and ambitions 
are different: they are generally older, more mature, and oriented toward careers other 
than teaching* These changes are already taking place* ♦ Ten years ago, Roobevelt attracted 
largely middle- and upper-middle class Jewish students from the North Suburban and South- 
shore areas of Chicago* Middle class Black students made up 10 to 15% of the student 
body* Few other minorities or Catholi^cs were enrolled* , Little financial aid was avail- 
able, an^ the studentry was typically collegiate in age. By 1973, shifts in Roosevelt'' 
population cculd be discerned* Fewer middle-class students were enrolling bucaubt, financial 
aid need calculations tended to divert middle-income family students to lower tuition 
state-supported institutions* However, the advent of need-based financial aid If.d tu ^n 
increase of lower-income students, which resulted in a rise in enrollment of Black and 
Koman Catholic European ethnic group students* North Suburban students were r<..p laced 
by those from the western suburbs and parochial schools* At the same timc,^^he number 
of part-time students increased and the average age of students rose to 25. This last 
change is probably the result of Roosevelt's liberal policies on the transfer and earning 
of non-traditional credit, and its attraction to adult students who want a senior college 

^ : ^lE' ^ X _ _ . 
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atmosphere J not the "high school" atmosphere perceived by them to exist at many community 

coll^iges. One benefit of ~ - - 

than the national average. 



colleges. One benefit of ^^s is that the graduation rate at Roosevelt is 30% higher 



One of the reasons for the decline in freshman applications may have been the 
i>iiiCt In population areas from which Roosevelt has traditionally recruited high st.huoL 
graduates* The number of applicants from the middle and upper-middle income North 
Suburban communities has declined, while the number from the less affluent western 
ySuburbs has increased. At the saioe time, the number of students from parochial and 
privatje schools, and out-of-Chicago area schools, has increased. The number from Chicago 
proper| has stayed about the same, even though both the number and percentage^gf 16 to 
19 year olds enrolled in Chicago schools has increased over the la-t decade. These 
data suggest that the primary ...reason for the enrollment decline is not population shift, 
but s^ome other cause. The competition from low-cost community colleges, which multiplied 
in number during the 1960 *s,, is probably it. Many of the students who might have at^ 
tended Roosevelt as freshman in the past now enter as transfers. ^ 

These changes in students enrolled have resulted in changes other than in the 
selection of curricula. For exai;ple, fewer .students, are going on to traditional fields 
of graduate study. (However, almost 45% go, on to professional programs..) This means 
that in the current "buyers market" for instructors, when RooseiJelt is trying to hire 
the "best" faculty, and these are usually tliose with the most scholarly orientations, it 
is enrolling fewt^r students who want, to ,purSue careers in the image of their teachers. 
It is too early to tell what major dysfunctions will result from this, but already a 
few problems can be identified. The tensions that result from a change in power are 
reported to exist in the relations between the "old guard" faculty of Arts and Sciences 
and those in other divisions who emphasize hew fields, new styles, and testing for com- 
petence rather than classroom teaching. However, this is not a major problem, and Roose- 
velt's tradition of flexibility and adaptability, and its unique faculty^ governance 
structure suggest to this writer that the tensions will not soon be compounded into 
something more serious. In the first place, the faculty at large is the faculty ^of 
Continuing Education (only a few appQintments are specifically in it); and in the second 
place, the curriculum committee in Continuing Education is elected in large part by . 
the Councils of the other Cg^leges.^^ Only if there are changes in these areas is the 
:6tension likely to increase. * . 

There is reason to believe, .though, that there will be changes in this arrange- 
ment. The College of Continuing Education is the "growing edge" of Roosevelt. It is 
the source of much recent innovation and of sorely needed enrollment growth. It pioneers 
new methods that other departments eventually adopt. As an interesting and rapidly 
growing part of the university. Continuing Education will be held up with pride to out- 
side sources of support, and its needs for more faculty, and space will be satisfied. 
The result will probably be more tension unless the traditional faculty recognizes 
that Continuing Education is performing an important function for both its students 
and for Roosevelt. 



itinliir 

medial work, and on placement and proficiency examinations which are used to accelerate 



The College of Contimiing Education relies heavily on both diagnostic and re- 
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Students to junior year-level study. It trJLes to free students from the constraints of 
time and space by offering courses on and off camp,utf, weekdays and weekends (including 
Sunday) , daytime and evening, and by making use of laminations as explained above. 
The College .enrolls about one-half of its students^ at nighty about 40% of its students 
are Black; and about 50% of its graduates continue| th^eir studies ajt^ the master's level. 

The more immediate problems at Roosevelt are administrative and rtriultur^al^ rather 
than with the faculty^ For example, if Che staff of the University works from 9:00 am^^ 
to 5:00 pm^ who will serve the evening students and faculty? Vho will advise and counselT 
these students about course selection and other academic matters? Iftio will provide 
faculty with.^the clerical sujjport required for most courses? Compensatory ^me off 
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during the day for "Eho5.g^ho will work evenings is not an adequate solution because 
the result is a reduced staff during the day» And during a time of economic cut- 
backs, the University cannot hire more staffs However, without more help in the 
evenings, the flexibility and .attractiveness of evening courses is diminished. 

\ 

Another problem with evening courses is their scheduling. Just as schedule 
»^onfli<^ts ouwur in r.he traditional college on Monday, Wednesday, and^ Friday mornings 
at 10:00, non-'traditional si;udents and evening courses jam up at 6:0.0 pm, Tht halls 
are crowded and empty classrooms scarce as evening students try to fit in one or two 
courses after vjork and before it is too late to walk safely to the bus or train for 
the ride home* 

/ 

The faculty at Roosevelt appears, to be quite good, and comprised of many devoted 
teachers who can also do productive research. Professor Otto^J^irth, one of the Univ- 
ersity's Senior and most distinguished faculty, emphasized to me Roosevelt's desire to 
hire teachers who are "interested cind concerned with students." "Can he generate the 
enthusiasm of h^g field to his students?" is the major question to be asked before 
hiring someone. Although it is not a research university, a large percentage of 
faculty have doctorates, a goodly number publish books and articles, and numerous 
grants arc awarded to them for teaching and other innovations. However, the graduate 
schools and publishers of many of the faculty are located in Chicago, which makes one 
wonder whether the faculty is hired with PhD's in progress and if the publications are 
based on dissertation reseai:ch. For example, in two large departments, Math and Soc- 
iology, every advanced degree had been awarded by a univ^^sity in Illinois, with the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern leading the list. In Management and Personnel 
Admi Istration, and Marketing and Advertising, areas of considerable growth in student 
inte est, 13 of 19 advanced de^gees are from Illinois institutions, and 10 of the 13 
are from Chicago institutions. Also, in a recent listing by the President of twelve 
books by Roosevelt facul^ty, eight were published by university presses in Illinois or 
by Xerox and University microfilms. The point of this analysis is not to denegrate 
the achievemt.r4ts of Roosevelt faculty, but to indicate that they are probably not the 
mobile cosmopolitans of their disciplines. 

One measure of a faculty's status is the number of doctorates held. By hand 
count of the faculty listed in the 1974-75 Bulletin ^ 157 of 266 Roosevelt faculty (60%) 
hold a doctorate, inclu^^ng the J.D. and M.D. degrees. The national average for four 
year colleges is 41.7%. 
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Another measurgpis salary. Accoi^ding to the most recent report of faculty salaries 
wompiled by the AAUP, Roosevelt *'s salaries are about average for its class of institution 
(IIA). Full professor and associate professor salaries are close to the 50th percentile 
level; assistant professor's are near the 60th percentile; and instructor's salaries are 
at the 30ch percentile level. 

/ 

In another area, Jloosevelt faculty is almost without peer. Since its founding, 
the faculty of Roosevelt has been involved in the governance of the institution. Not 
only arc fa.^ulty elected members of th4 Board of Trustees, but also they have a signi- 
ficant" vui^^e in other matters. They confirm, by a two-thirds vote,, or deny appointments 
as Dean. Every three years, the deans and president must submit to a vote of confidence 
by the faculty. Each college has an active executive committee that includes elected 
facxilty t^resencatives.* . But, perhaps the most unusual body is the Budget Committee, 
half uf whom are elected faculty representatives, which is responsible for the formulation 
of a balan*.ed budget. This is one of the most powerful bodies in the Ugjversity, and 
the president is only one of several ex .officio administrative members. 

Just as other colleges are "catching up'* to Roosevelt in terms of its curricula 
^ flexibility and concern for human rights, so also are others catching up to it in terms 
of its faculty's power. But Roosevelt was there early, and now has tradition in its 

favor in this area, tool 
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ADMISSIONS OVERVIEW 

The admissions office at Roosevelt is under the direction of Mrs. Lily Rose, 
a long time staff member whp offers an unusual combination.. She ..seems tp^.^^^ 
imaginative as she is devoted. With her small sta£f and cramped quarters, Mrs. Rose 
interviews applicants and' v.isits secondary schools, conununity colleges, area employ- 
ers, and other sources of new students. A faculty advisory committee considers new 
ideas and- changing admissions policies. 

At Roosevelt, student recruiting and counseling for course placement receive 
the greatest emphasis and are coordinated. Mrs. Rose's philosophy is that, "in re- 
cruiting and admissions we must remem^^r that we are counselors and educators and 
not merely salesmen and businessmen." The statement is not simple rhetoric, as 
efforts and results in Roosevelt admissions show. However^ before reviewing these, 
a word should be said about Roosevelt's selectivity. • ' 

Selectivity can be measured in several v/ays, the most common of which are the 
SAT-Verbal scores of entering students, the secondary school class ranks of entering 
students., and the percentage of applicants admitted. None of these indicators is 
perfect i and each is fraught with hazards. How, for example, can one find a meaningful 
SAT-Verbal or class rank statistic for a college like Roosevelt that admits few 
eighteen year old freshman and many transfers and older students? The percentage of 
applicants admitted can also be misleading. The general decline in multiple applications 
has resulted in an increase in Lhe percentage of students admitted by even thejmost 
selective schools. As better college guidance information has become ayaHable, students 
have been able to target their applications; preselection has taken place. Therefore, 
a college like Reed with. an exceptionally talented student body (top decile) admits 
more than 80% of its self-selected applicants, while the School of Hotel Administration 
at Cornell University admits only one-fourth of the applicants from its less able and 
more diverse group. Consequently, we have to look at other data to determine Roosevelt's 
selectivity. Nevertheless, the few data available are suggestive. According to Barron' s 
Profile of American Colleges , Ninth Edition (the latest), Roosevelt freshmen have a 
SAT -Verbal of 525, SAT-Math of 575, and ACT Composite score of 22. The ACT score is 
confirmed by Cass and Birnbaum's 1973 edition of their Comparative Gui ' rican 
Colleges > These scores place the Roosevelt freshmen who took the tesL^ in the, top third 
Of'^all four-year freshmen. However, Cass and Birnbaum, have not rated Roosevelt on 
their scale of selectivity, which means either that it is too complicated to rate or 
that it is considered by these authors to be unselective on their scale of Highly 
Selective, Very (+) Selective, Very Selective, Selective, and not rated. 

In Several ways, Roosevelt is a second Choice, second chance institution, and 
therefore, not highly selective. For freshman applicants, the University competes with 
area public colleges and is a "safety school" for many local applicants to the private 
universities in the area. For transfer applicants, Roosevelt's sources are the local 
community colleges and Chicago-area residen ,s who went away to schpol, but who for 
personal or^ financial reasons want to change, or who for academic reasons must start 
over again. Most Roosevelt students are commuters. The 360 dormitory beds^gre 
9055 full, but 5.0% of them are being used by students at neighboring cdlleges. 

Table I shows the sources of students over a five-}^ar perio4; ^ It is interesting 
to note the continued shift away from mostly freshmen to trartsfcrs, and the shift 
away from out-of-state four year colleges as sources of students. 
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Table I - ■ . 

LAST SCHOOL ATTENDED PRIOR TO APPLICATION 
(EXCLUDING FOREIGN STUDENTS) 
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City Colleges of Chicago 

Illinois High Schools 

Out of Illinois High Schools / 

and High School GED 
All Other Junior Colleges 
University of Illinois-Chicago 
Other Chicago Area four-year Schools 
University of Illinois-Urbana 
Northern and Southern Illinois 

Universities ^ 
^Other- Illinois four-year schools 
Out of State four-year schools 
USAFI, CLEP,& College GED 



Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


21 


23 


24 


23. 


26 




27 


28 


27 


22 


6 


5 


5 


5 


4 


7 


13 


11 


11 


.14 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


8 


8 


8 


10 


11 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


18 ■ 




13 


- 13 


11 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


100% 


100% 


_ 100% 


.100% 


100% 



In recent years, the University has adrai^tted about 80% of its applicants. Of 
the remaineder, 9.4% failed the entrance examination, 3.2% were rejected because of 
their previous acadeinic performance, and 8.5% of-the applications have been incomplete. 
About 92% of transfer applicants were admitted. 

ADMISSIONS AND BARRIERS 
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The requirements for admission are simple, the deadlines generous. Applicants 
are advised that they may not be able to complete, the admissions process if they .file 
their papers after September 1 for a fall semester and after January 15 for a spring 
semester. These are liberal deadlines because classes begin in the middle of September 
and close to the first of February. Many colleges have deadlines of six to eight months 
before classes begin. ^ 

In addition to fifteen units of accredited secondary school vork or passing 
General Education Development (GED) scores, freshman applicants also must submit either 
results of the Roosevelt University entrance examination or the results of one of the 
national college admission tests, t^e SAT or the ACT. Transfer applicants are admitted 
on the basis of their collegfe work. ^ / 

The Revised Army Beta test, a non-language intelligence test, jias been used with 
selected groups of applicants as a means for finding a more accuratejteflection of 
ability than the national admission tests provide. Results have shown that foreign 
students who score near the bottom on the ACT hav^ scored IQ results/of 120, which is 
above average. This test is now. being used with native populations .who have had in- 
adequate preparation in standard English. For transfers, the Cooperative School and 
College Ability Tests (SCAT) and Cooperative Reading Comprehension tests are frequently 
used. This flexibility in testing is significant because it shows that Roosevelt is 
trying to diagnose the strengths and inadequacies of applicants, not just screen them 
out with a single composite score that hides variations in abiliti^.. The SCAT i;5 also 
used with some freshman applicants, most notably the early admissions students <» 
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Applicants are notified of the admissions decision within seventy-two hours 
after the receipt of thesQ records. The irony of this swift action is that some 
students lear^^that they have been admitted before they have even submitted their 
applications. 

Swift action and flexible class scheduling are not the office's only claims,. 
Programs- such as early admission after the junior year in high school, BOOST, Prime, 
General Studies, and others offer both flexibility and assistance to students. Brief 
descriptions of these programs follow. ' • , 

1. Early Admission permits students who have completed the junior year of se- 
condary school to enter, college early. 

2. Correspondence Study offers students the opportunity to study college-level 
courses without being in residence. This option may become a university without walls* 
type program. 

3. The BOOST Program is co-sponsored by Roosevelt and area companies to attract 
and prepare for business careers minority students who would probably not otherwise 
attend. ^ , . . 

4. The Adult Program Bachelor of General Studies is for sLudents over age 25 
and requires blocks of study rather than an accumulation of credi£s,. , For students with 
less than two years of college already completed, the requirements include (a) a six- 
semes ter— hour "pro-seminar" course which provides a review of basic skills^,^ a diagnosis 
of future needs for course work, and the possibility of credit by examinations;' "(b) 
an area of concentration (about sixteen courses); (c) one six-semester-hour Senior 
Seminar in each of the three major groupings of knowledge: Man and His Social Environ- 
ment, Man and His Physical Environment, and Man and His Cultural Environment; and (d) 
a three-semester-hour Internship in Community Service which involves both practical 
work in the community and reflecting upon that involvement with the help of a faculty 
member. An AJLternate Program requiring at least thrity semester hours of upper level, 
courses including the Internship exists for students who have already earned at least 
eighty credit hours. 

, /essentially. ^ . , 

5. Discovery is/ a non-creait program or up to one year or testing and tutorial 

study that makes it p.?.'sl>xe Zlv someone without a bachelor^s degree to enter a master's 
degree program. 

6. Basic Writing Practice is a diagnostic and clinical program for elementary 
training in writing. 

7. , The Study Improvement Program is offered by the Counseling and Testing Service 
to help students improve study methods. 

8. The Reading Improvement Program offers special training in reading skills 
through a regular course. ' - 

9. The Reading Institute offers diagnostic testing and remedial tutoring in 
both reading and writing on an individual basis. / 

10.. Reduced Tuition for senior citizens. 

11. Upward Bound is a remedial program for students from the City of Chicago 
school system. 

^ 12". Sunday classes were first opened in spring of 1974. Fourteen classes enrolled 



246 students, almost one-third of them new students. 
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13. An interest in new programs such as Human Services, Uxban Environmental 
Management, acturial sciences, and a lawj^er.'s assistant program. \ 

14. Plans are underway for a satellite suburban, learning center , the develop- 
ment of certificate program^ and short courses in areas of applied knowledge, an ex- 
.sternal degree program, and a Master of General .Studies program. 

These programs and plans have gone far to reduce the barriers to admission. 

The Office of Admissions informs and counsels prospective students in a variety 
of ways. Of course it visits high schools (about 16 man-weeks per year throughout 
Illinois, Ohio, St, Louis, Indiana, and Nebraska) and community colleges, but it also 
uses other techniques to contact its potential population. Admissions counselors, faculty, 
arid deans visit area businesses, women's groups, and cultural enrichment programs to tell 
them about the programs and oppojrtunities at Roosevelt. In addition to personal visits, 
extensive, use is also made of direct mail, newspaper advertising, posters, and free 
telephone service. Letters about admission and financial aid possibilities are sent 
to residents of area high rise apartments , recently discharged veterans, community groups, 
and those who in the past have requested information about Roosevelt but have not yet 
applied,;^ Currently enrolled students are asked to name three others not already en- 
rolled who^ are then sent letters from the president. Informal open houses are held 
for area cc^unity college students. Students are asked to bring a friend to campus. 
Advertising in suburban newspapers seems especially effective in recruiting students 
for the B.G.S>*^ and M.B.A. programs available at the Glenview military' base. Daycare 
is made available during the day at the base nursery. / 

During the past, fifteen years, Roosevelt has worked closely with area military 
and naval bases at Fort Sheridan, Great Lakes, and Waukeegan. Serviceman and neighboring 
civilians alike take courses offered in base facilities. The most popular programs are 
the undergraduate degree in business and the master's programs in education and business. 

"Phone power" is a relatively". new service that offers admissions counseling over 
the telephone at designated hours^. This and the other recruiting-counseling functions 
are carried out by a smal,l staff on a limited budget. But the effects are impressive 
when one considers the service to area residents and the successful continuation of 
Roosevelt's ideals. r " 

The financial barrier to further schooling is a serious one, not only in terms of 
direct costs, but also in terms of indirect costs such as foregone income. Roosevelt 
has been able to combine its own resources with state and federal funds to provide aid 
for a substantial number of her students,, both full-time and part-time, regular term 
and summer, freshman and transfer. Almost all students who need aid receive it in 
some form, primarily because most students are frpm Illinois, a state which provides, 
generous support to students at private colleges. / 

In addition to local* .state , ^nd federal grants and loans, which in 1973-74 provided 
$3,413,352 in 3419 awards, there af^ work-study arrangements with local industry, dis- 
counts for senior citizens, and a state program that provides $100 for each freshman and 
sophomore and $200 for each jygi^r or senior state resident enrolled in private colleges 
and universities in Illinois. 



^ It is significant that Roosevelt provideg^aid to part-time students More than 

^ a third of all colleges and universities do not, and government grants ar'e available 
only to full-time studnets Roosevelt' s commitment is substantial and rare. 
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Roosevelt's location near the center of a major city, with transportation nearby, 
and its branches in the outlyiag areas, make it accessible geographically as well as ^ 
academically. In addition, its counseling services, curriculum, and special programs 
make it possible for Roosevelt to overcome the motivational barriers felt by many 
students. Roosevelt provides encouragement, assistance, and lots of information. 
Its bureaucratic barriers arje few. It is known as a flexible, liberal place. 

MEASURING THE DEGREE OF. OPENNESS 

Roosevelt is an interesting mixture of accessibility and high standards. It 
admits nearly all of its applicants and is not rated as selective, yet it has rigorous 
course requirements and a .high rate of success by its transfer and ^^neral Studies 
students. More than 70% o^f freshman return for the sophomore year. 

Roosevelt University is in some ways the senior institution for,^ Chicago 's com- 
munity colleges. C. C. students and the other, older students have created a bimodal 
grpuping, with freshman direct from high school becoming a minority that shrinks in 
size each year. Attention must be paid to the pressures that are likely t;o. result 
from this shift. \ 

The barriers to postsecondary schooling exist in several forms: some are based 
in institutions, others are based in individuals. They are academic, financial,,, geo- 
graphic, and motivational in nature. Roosevelt University is an interesting case of 
how a private institution can fight to diminish the effects of these barriers while 
it also strives to maintain its standards, and do both in the name of its ^founding 
fathers. ' * . / 



CONCLUSION 

The foregoing has outlined and analyzed the organization and structure of college 
admissions, trends in the, opening of admissions, and definitions that pertain to this 
new stage. In conclusion, a few words should be .said about the implications of these 
changes for policies and /procedures , in higher education, especially as they effect in- 
stitutions such as Roosevelt. 

One can see ^low the demands of special programs and new students in this, egal- 
itarian era have affected the four core jobs of admissions. At private aud public 
colleges alike, recruiting has intensified due to the pressure ^to enroll new groups 
of students. Counseling for course placement has become more important as fewer students 
are interested in traditional fields. And special attention to the sel.ecting of students 
is needed as meritocratic criteria are challenged'^ and, at times, set aside. In both 
public and private colleges, demands for accountability in the spending of federal and 
state financial aid funds has led to increased data management and reporting. 
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The barriers to post secondary schooling arq falling, although not all at the 
same time and not all at 'once in the same institution. However, this case study shows, 
I think, that even a single, private college can do its part to effect dramatic social 
change in the opening of admissions. 

This case has also shown that policies can be fair and procedures both humane and 
efficient, while at the same time they can accomplish the gqals for which they were 
established* It\is possible to have both, open access and hi^ standards, especially by 
providing the opportunity for access in steps according to individual achieyement. That 
i^§^'~^^l^e key for the opening of admissions is the guarantee of mobility, not the promise 
*bf plai^ement into a, .program that is beyond ^the scope of one's training and grasp. Equality, 
and excellence are not mutually exclusive. There can be, and is, excellence in programs 
that admit anyone who wants to enter. ^ . , 

... .. ■ IS - ... • . 
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